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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The American Secondary School will in February, 1935, cele- 
brate the three hundredth anniversary of its founding. The Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is putting forth commendable efforts through its Celebration 
Committee (155 East 44th Street, New York) to impress the im- 
portance of the occasion on the school world and the general public. 
It would indeed be altogether fitting for every secondary school in 
the country to present a program in which something of the history, 
the traditions, and the significance of the secondary school in our 
national life could be shown. Its history abounds in high spots that 
lend themselves to dramatic treatment. 

It is a far call from 1635 to 1935 in American education. The 
three hundred years that intervene are packed full of romantic 
effort, undimmed faith in the cause of education, heroic struggle, 
and achievement. From a mere handful of pupils that assembled at 
the Boston Latin School that bleak February morning in 1635, the 
enrollment has increased to over 6,000,000 pupils in the secondary 
schools of the United States in 1935. It is interesting to note too 
that this same Boston Latin School is still in operation! It is older 
than the oldest of American colleges. Harvard just across the river 
in Cambridge, the oldest college in the United States, dates its origin 
in 1636. 

But major emphasis should and no doubt will be placed upon the 
historical developments and their significance: how the Latin Gram- 
mar School, which was the dominant type of secondary school during 
the colonial period, later gave way to another type of institution with 
broader aims and a more practical outlook, the academy which began 
its career at the middle of the 18th century; how the academy soon 
evolved into the dominant type and all but supplanted the Latin 
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Grammar School; how the academy expanded the conception and 
functions of secondary education, and then gave way to still another 
type, the public high school which began in 1821. Changing social, 
economic, and cultural conditions, have throughout our history 
wrought changes in the conception of the purposes and functions of 
the secondary school until today in the United States the public high 
school is open to all the children of all the people. It is now held 
that all normal youth of adolescent age, regardess of race or creed, 
financial status or place of residence, are entitled to the benefits of 
secondary education at public expense. 

This view has been evolving for a long time and it not yet car- 
ried out into practice for all sections of the country. Throughout 
these three hundred years of development of secondary education 
there has been incessant struggle to register the gains that have been 
made. Particularly is this true during the period of public high 
school development. Religious prejudice, sectarian interests, hatred 
of taxation, too narrow conceptions of the function of education 
have all been stubborn obstacles in the path of progress. One of the 
impressive facts about public secondary education in the United 
States is the fact, as one of our ablest students of the history of 
education puts it, is that the public high school in the United States 
was established by court decision. Practically every case that has 
come up to the higher courts involving the support and the freedom 
of the public high school has been decided in favor of the public 
high school, unless there was found to be a case of clear violation of 
some statutory provision or constitutional mandate. 

To encourage student thought on the subject of high school edu- 
cation The Celebration Committee, whose address is given above, 
is sponsoring among high school students an essay contest. Appro- 
priate certificates of honor bearing the seal of the high school ter- 
centenary will be awarded to those students who write the best 
essays in their respective schools. From these will be chosen the 
national winner of the first prize which will be a trip to Washington, 
D. C., with all expenses paid. Essays to be entered in the contest 
for the national prize must be mailed in time te reach national head- 
quarters by midnight on April 1, 1935. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR EXAMINATIONS 


The North Carolina College Conference at its annual meeting 
in Greensboro in November decided to assume again the expense 
of administering the high school senior examinations which were 
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abandoned two years ago because of the difficult financial conditions 
the institutions then faced. The committee having the responsibility 
is now at work on the tests and will have them ready to be given in 
all the high schools of the state, with the full co-operation of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, about the middle of February. The 
exact date will be announced later. There are approximately 24,000 
seniors in the high schools for whites and about 4,000 seniors in the 
high schools for negroes. 


CONNOR BECOMES U. S. ARCHIVIST 


When R. D. W. Connor accepted appointment as archivist for 
the United States and left for Washington to take up his new duties, 
the University of North Carolina lost another of its ablest faculty 
members. His going leaves another vacant place in the life of the 
institution that will not be filled for the reason that there isn’t another 
Bob Connor to fill it. To be sure another professor will be brought 
in to conduct courses and no doubt he will be a competent person, but 
whoever he may be, he will not fill Connor’s place either in the life 
of the University or in the life of North Carolina. Connor knows 
North Carolina and its University as few people have ever known 
them, and he loves his alma mater and has labored for it in season 
and out with an unfailing devotion and an understanding and appre- 
ciation of its heroic history and traditions possessed by few of its 
alumni. He has been one of the constructive builders, as well as 
able interpreters, of North Carolina and its people. For the state 
to give up the able historian, the consecrated teacher, the brilliant 
interpreter of North Carolina to the youth of the state is to record 
another loss both for the University and the state that detracts from 
the intellectual and ethical strength of both. 


NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS WARNED 


At its annual meeting in Atlanta the first week in December the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools found it 
necessary to warn 61 North Carolina high schools that their names 
will have to be dropped from the Association’s list of accredited 
schools unless they can arrange to meet the Association’s minimum 
standards. North Carolina’s accredited high schools were found to 
be short on four major counts, as follows: (1) Length of term, 
(2) teachers’ salaries, (3) pupil-teacher ratio, (4) pupil load per 
teacher. All but seven of North Carolina’s public high schools 
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operate for a term of only 8 months, or 160 days, whereas the mini- 
mum term allowed by the association is 175 days. The salaries were 
found to be entirely too low to retain the services of competent 
teachers. The pupil-teacher ratio was too high, and the pupil load 
per teacher too heavy. In these respects the high school of no other 
southern state made so poor a showing as did the high schools of 
North Carolina. 

One other fact may as well be cited in this connection: according 
to the reports from the college authorities from institutions North 
and South showing the percentages of success and failure of all 
graduates of accredited high schools who entered college the previous 
year, North Carolina’s schools had a higher percentage of failures 
than did those of any other southern state! 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction estimates that 
within the past year 2,000 of North Carolina’s ablest teachers have 
given up school work to enter other fields that offer prospects of a 
living wage. 

These facts are not to our credit, and the Hich ScHoot JouRNAL 
takes no pride in publishing them. But they are facts—impartial 
facts—and the state had as well face them, however painful they 
may be. We are robbing the youth of North Carolina of their right- 
ful heritage, and in doing it we are building up a staggering cultural 
deficit that will not be liquidated in the next generation. 





A THREATENED BREAK IN SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


If the newspaper men had correctly sensed what was behind and 
beneath the parliamentary wrangling as to how a particular com- 
mittee report should be handled which was presented to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Atlanta on the 
morning of December 6th, they might have given the world a story 
quite different from the one that appeared in the press. Not that 
the newspaper fraternity was to blame for intentionally holding 
back something; that is not their way. The little storm looked 
“local”, and incidental, harmless enough, and yet beneath the sur- 
face and reaching back over many years two determined groups 
were locked in a struggle that for a moment threatened a break in 
the ranks of the association. And these same two forces will engage 
in another combat at the next annual meeting, but the struggle will 
not threaten the existence of the Association; it will only decide 
which faction will determine its future policies. The good sense 

(Continued on Page 297) 
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DO THE COLLEGES REALLY EDUCATE?* 


By Frazer Hoop 
Davidson College, N. C. 


F THE psychologist is right in telling us that the origin of think- 
I ing is in some perplexity, confusion or doubt, then the American 
people should be a nation of thinkers. We certainly are not without 
the stimulus to such response. At no time in the history of our 
nation have we all been confronted by so many and such baffling 
problems as face us today. And if thinking is a desirable activity 
we should rejoice in the obstacles that have so rudely interrupted the 
smooth and orderly flow of life. Instead of viewing it as a depres- 
sion, we ought the rather to see our condition as a challenge to our 
intelligence. Never was the obligation greater nor the responsibility 
clearer to sit down and think than today. 

We are living at a time when old theories of conduct which 
whilom seemed adequate to the demands made upon them, are prov- 
ing inadequate. Even old time virtues are challenged, and convic- 
tions which a decade ago appeared adamant are crumbling beneath 
the weight of new problems. The world is in such a topsy-turvy 
condition that your wisest councellor, orientation lost, stands per- 
plexed. “And the vision of all is become unto us as the words of 
a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, say- 
ign, read this, I pray thee: and he saith, I cannot for it is sealed ; and 
the book is delivered to him that is not learned, saying; read this I 
pray thee; and he saith, I am not learned.” 

During the past five years there have arisen prophets a plenty 
who claim to tell us the way out of all our welter and confusion, but 
since they disagree among themselves on the direction to take, their 
counsels serve only to confound us further because we are now 
faced by additional distractions in deciding among the many ways 
which are declared the true path we must take. What Carlyle wrote 
in 1833 about the eighteenth century is strikingly true of the first 
third of the twentieth: 

“This epoch of the eighteenth century,” said he, “was properly 
the end. The end of a social system which for above a thousand 
years had been building itself together, and, after that, had begun, 
for some centuries (as human things all do) to moulder down. .. . 
At length, in the course of it, there comes a time when the moulder- 
ing changes into a rushing; active hands drive in their wedges, set 


* Presidential address before the fourteenth annual meeting of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Conference, Greensboro, N. C., November 8, 1934. 
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to their crowbars. Instead of here and there a stone falling out, 
whole masses tumble down, torches, too, are applied, and the rotten 
timber easily takes fire.” 

Our social system too is mouldering down, or rather is being 
cavalierly torn down today, and while it may not have been a thou- 
sand years in building itself together, certain stones in the structure 
may justly claim a longer history. But certainly it is true that our 
social system is yielding to forces of destruction. “Thrift, industry, 
self-reliance, fortitude—these virtues,” writes a contributor in a re- 
cent issue of a popular magazine, “have become vices and will de- 
stroy the individual who practices them. This,” she continues, “is 
an unpleasant thought, but millions of us today are being forced to 
accept it. The farmer whose bumper crop is a sin, all those whose 
savings become hoardings—any one exposed to the economic condi- 
tions of today, if his character has been set in the old culture, will 
find himself hampered by ideas and attitudes which are no longer 
appropriate.” 

Whether we are permanently turned toward a new order, or 
whether the direction we are forced to take is only a détour which 
eventually will take us back into familiar paths, no one, of course, 
knows ; but, so far as my knowledge of them goes, there is no fearless 
and frank thinker today but believes that we are shunted onto a new 
highway which leads through quite other country than that which we 
have traversed. Believing as I do that we shall never return to the 
status quo ante, but on the contrary that we are living in a new earth, 
whether or not there be a new heaven above us, I am strongly of 
opinion educators must face the new order and grapple with the new 
problems it has presented to us. 

It is unthinkable that the social and economic and political revolu- 
tion through which we are passing should not burden education with 
new responsibilities and new obligations. It is incredible that this 
revolution will not profoundly affect our schools. We are already 
keenly aware of the crisis in education brought to our attention by 
the disheartening slicing of budgets. But the schools are faced with 
even a greater crisis that that presented by reduced appropriations for 
their support. In this day of economic collapse and financial dis- 
order, the very existence of organized education is at stake. The 
question has been raised over and over again: Is college education 
worth while? Is the high school worth what it costs the taxpayer? 

Perhaps I ought not to say it, but I must confess that at times I 
find it embarrassing to defend modern education, when as a teacher 
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I am so painfully aware that college graduation is not synonymous 
with college education ; when I know as you do that a baccalaureate 
degree is not prima facie evidence that the holder of it is an educated 
man. I believe with all my heart in education, but our secondary 
schools and colleges seem to have no dependable criteria for de- 
termining when it has taken place, or even begun to take place. In 
sending out into the world hoards of young people with the seal of 
our approval upon them we are unwittingly playing into the hands of 
our critics and our traducers. In the easy-going decades of the new 
century, when money was plentiful and hope buoyant, it was not 
difficult to pass the spurious for the genuine. When higher educa- 
tion meant to so many young men nothing more than a delectable 
experience of four years in a closed garden where they might eat of 
the fruit of every tree in the garden except the tree of knowledge, 
standards of appraisement were very different from what they ought 
to be today. Parents who used to think no sacrifice too dear to enable 
their sons and daughters to enjoy the privileges and blessings of 
college, are not so sure today. 

Boards of Trustees, college executives and college faculties must 
be touched with the feeling of responsibility to parents and students 
today as they have never been before. We all must rethink education 
in concepts of value and quality rather than in terms of units and 
hours. If from no higher motive than self-interest, I believe we shall 
be compelled to devise some measuring scales that better differentiate 
between the student who has gotten an education and him who has 
gotten it not. 

In the good old days schools of commerce, departments of busi- 
ness administration, courses in salesmanship and advertising flour- 
ished because education was conceived to be such a training as would 
facilely adjust one to our acquisitive society. What is the value of 
education? We were asked ; and the reply was that it enabled one to 
make more money. We went on with statistical tables to prove our 
claim. When such an idea of education as this prevails the wants of 
those seeking entrance to our colleges were, not for instance, eco- 
nomics as a science, but business as an art. Not what is the philoso- 
phy and theory of economic behavior, but what rules can you give 
us which followed will lead us to amass wealth. 

Judged solely by results, it is beginning to look very much like 
our schools of business administration have not been very successful. 
Did not the present debacle follow upon the generalship of business 
men trained in our colleges and universities? It is true that in the 
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decades preceding those when we offered “education for business” 
we had our depressions and panics, but recovery soon set in and busi- 
ness cycles came to be accepted as phases in a sort of cosmic rhythm. 
But the depression which our “educated” business men have over- 
whelmed us in, seems to possess a permanency which did not belong 
to depressions of a former time. On the surface at least, it looks 
like education has just about ruined business. Your successful old- 
time business man did not enjoy the prestige of an education. His 
methods of conducting affairs brought the country, about every ten 
years to a panic, but the hysteria lasted only a short time when con- 
ditions began quickly to return to what merchants and bankers called 
normal. The old-fashioned depression in business was brought about 
by a money panic; but the condition under which we are suffering 
today engineered by those we helped to educate, is so far from being 
a panic that even the word depression but poorly symbolizes it. It 
is a great deal more than a business depression, although that may be 
discovered to be its basis. Ours is a social crisis, instigated no doubt 
by the economic debacle. 

Now, I am far from intending to have you take me seriously when 
I have seemed to imply that the responsibility for the depression rests 
squarely upon us as educators. But it is at least conceivable that a 
very different theory and practice of education than that which was 
ours, might have forestalled the depression, or at least have softened 
its effects and abbreviated its duration. 

Somehow the men who have passed through our colleges and 
universities into business vocation, and a large percentage of our 
graduates have gone into business, instead of showing a scholarly 
appreciation of economic and social law, have well nigh repudiated 
them, with what results we all too well know. Were these college 
bred men, these university trained men, educated? There was some- 
thing, perhaps, in their experience in college that contributed its share 
in their success, but their success has proved either a temporary suc- 
cess or one attained at the expense of the social body. Doubtless we 
as teachers were successful in aiding our students to employ science 
in their business with gratifying results, but since science is non- 
moral, business science as well as chemical and physical science can 
be employed equally well to bring blessings or a curse. 

It has become a truism that America is morally bankrupt, and 
whatever may be the‘ multiplicity of causes that have concerted to 
produce this condition, we as educators cannot escape our share in it 
—not that we have taught immorality, but somehow have failed to 
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train youths in moral habits. But since the research of all the depart- 
ments of education and psychology have failed to develop any de- 
pendable method of training in moral conduct we should not be held 
solely responsible for the failure, and ought to file a plea in abate- 
ment. 

But there is another indictment against modern education that 
cannot be defended or extenuated. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has been for the past six years, conduct- 
ing a survey of American schools and colleges. In the September 
and November issues of Scribner’s Magazine there is a kind of 
preview of this report. I have not had time to read the report itself, 
but the review of it is bad enough. 

The report says (in speaking about one set of tests used) : “The 
knowledge required for success in this section of the test would 
nowhere appear as organized college courses. The questions were 
prepared, however, by experienced university teachers with the 
avowed purpose of testing such knowledge as one would expect to 
find increasing from year to year as the result of reading and study 
both within and without the limits of formal courses. The examina- 
tion is believed to offer a fair measure of the permanent increment, 
the effective accumulations, attributable to a student’s desire really to 
assimilate the ideas that constitute an academic education as con- 
trasted with the urge merely to possess a degree as the result of 
having secured credits in sufficient number of courses.” 

Here are some of the results of the tests, given in the six colleges 
in Pennsylvania which gave them to the entire undergraduate body. 


I Il III IV 
re rere 56 57 57 58 
INE 0.45 vos dwaues-oehowewewe 227 218 211 221 
EE kins od ep atin geal eearsaeeee 31 30 28 30 
TE ee en etre ee 30 31 29 29 
EL <6 ci uname Anaiens en a anese 31 29 29 31 
WE dindbandctdeaeeuen bosons 60 58 58 58 
IIIS, hs aun wore oe caw eon entok 73 71 70 72 
ON isi ak es Si sic neal a 53 52 51 49 
General Caltere total ..o.60666ci ices 265 285 302 289 
a cnan ce weked ine 74 77 87 86 
PON LACUIIG ov oie ccawccecess 58 64 69 68 
Oe SE eae, een eee 56 55 59 60 
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The maximum possible score was different in each subject, and 
since the test had not previously been standardized, is unimportant ; 
it is the rise and fall from class to class which counts. 

If the tests employed have any validity the conclusion forced 
upon one, in comparing freshmen scores with seniors is that the four 
years in college had done a good deal toward making them uneducated 
men! Not only on the whole was there no real advance by the seniors, 
but in some subjects, spelling and vocabulary for instance and Eng- 
lish literature, the senior actually knew less than the sophomores! 
If one goes to college for an education, the test furnishes an un- 
pleasant answer to the question, is college worthwhile? 

Here are some unpalatable facts for us who are engaged in the 
noble task of educating youth. A number of senior honor students 
remembered nothing of simple algebraic formulas learned as fresh- 
men. This may be understood and even pardoned, though I confess 
that what I know about distribution of intellectual ability, I cannot 
understand it. But granting some retrogression in an exact science 
like mathematics is to be expected, what shall we say to a lack of any 
cultural advance in vocabulary? If the disclosures of the test are 
dependable in this case, college education sets no standard even in 
the acquisition of a vocabulary, and since one cannot very well read 
without obtaining a knowledge of words, and further, since psychol- 
ogists and teachers of education agree that the vocabulary test is 
perhaps the one best test of intelligence, the conclusion must be that 
the college as such has no means of dividing the bright from the 
mediocre. The test reveals that the average senior in six colleges in 
Pennsylvania, recognized only 61 words out of 100 words “in fa- 
miliar use by educated people,” as compared with 56 recognized by 
freshmen. This shows one thing very plainly. It shows the poverty 
of undergraduate speech and discloses a dearth of general reading 
among the student body at large. One senior knew only 23 words 
out of a 100; was ignorant of words as common as inert, lenient, 
baffle, and immerse. Another senior, with an average score, thought 
that the word ‘benighted’ meant weary, that ‘spurious’ meant ‘foamy’ 
and that ‘recreant’ meant ‘divesting.’ And yet this is a sample of too 
large a group who were about to receive a diploma, it is true not 
cum laude, but mirabile dictu. “Possibly,” remarks Dr. Learned, 
“the fact that he takes the work ‘assiduous’ to mean ‘foolish’ may 
help to explain his case.” 

The facts revealed by the report are too disheartening to review 
here further. To the tough-minded among you, they may be dis- 
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missed with a shrug of the shoulder or with the caustic remark that 
psychologists are entirely too bumptuous anyway and these tests of 
their devising are unreliable as measuring the product of our institu- 
tions. But to the tender-minded, these facts will not be so easily 
dismissed. At any rate they will not resort to projection—a blaming 
results on others than themselves. The report itself places the blame, 
not with the students themselves, not with the teachers, nor does it 
shoulder the responsibility on the college administration. What a 
sigh of relief we all can heave at these gracious and conciliating 
words. The report does place the blame, however, squarely and 
rudely upon the socalled credit system, one germane to all the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. This system whereby 
one takes a certain number of courses and receives a fixed number of 
points for every course passed, automatically entitles one to a degree 
when the necessary number of points are acquired. There is no de- 
mand for permanency of knowledge or skill acquired, nor indeed is 
there any expectancy of permanence either on the part of the student 
or on the part of the professor. Neither student nor professor ex- 
pects that the former will be able to pass the same examination a year 
after. 

The utter absurdity of the credit system as it has developed in 
American colleges, can nowhere be more clearly demonstrated than 
to imagine what a howl would go up from the throats of the student 
body, if an instructor should require a student to be responsible for 
knowledge gained in some other subject, or even in the same subject 
under a different instructor. Does not the administration of justice 
protect a man from being tried twice for the same offence! 

The conclusion of the report, then, is that if our colleges could 
be emancipated from the thraldom of the credit system as now 
practiced by all of us, then we could look with confidence to the 
future, feeling assured that the men who obtain a degree from our 
institutions of higher learning would indeed and in truth be educated 
men. 





For myself I confess that I am not so optimistic. I believe that 
the blame for the deplorable conditions must be shared among the 
students themselves, the professors, and, pardon the effrontery, the 
college administration. The students, because so many of them come 
to and remain in college without any desire for education; the pro- 
fessors, because so many of us conceive of our task too narrowly; we 
are satisfied if a student learns the course we are teaching, indifferent 
to whether or not he achieves a synthesis of all the courses taken in 
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college ; the college administration because it lets in too many appli- 
cants who have neither the preparation nor the native ability to profit 
by a residence in college. The present system of admitting on 
certification from a standard accredited high school is the worst pos- 
sible device for picking men and women for college work. Research 
at the University of North Carolina and elsewhere seems to warrant 
the conclusion that selection by lot would do equally well. And the 
ordinary unscientific or essay type of examination is no better. Until, 
then, the administration can solve the problems of admission there 
will remain much to desire. But be it far from me to presume to 
discuss this phase of the problem. 

But since I am one whose work has been that of classroom in- 
structor I may not be judged presumptuous, in saying what I think 
the teaching staff can do to make residence in college more educative, 
or at least educative for a larger number. Knowing my own weak- 
ness and being not unacquainted with some of the shortcomings of 
my colleagues, I have given matter of teaching a great deal of thought 
and some experimentation. As teachers we may lament the quality 
of raw material handed over to us to fabricate, or nurture into 
finished product, but our task is to study to do the best job possible 
with the material to hand. 

One defect in our teaching arises from either an ignorance or a 
neglect of a very fundamental fact of the educative process. We 
have been too exclusively occupied with learning. One of the two 
essentials of a good teaching is, unquestionably, to see to it that our 
students learn, in the rather narrow sense of that word in psychology, 
but this is only one-half of our responsibility. For this over and 
almost exclusive emphasis on learning the psychologist is unwittingly 
to blame. With the psychologists learning has been so abstracted 
that it means merely a growing facility to respond to reduced cues. 

Learning is the process of forming and strengthening synaptic 
connections. Indeed it means little more than memorizing. In a 
tolerably recent text book in psychology written by one of our em- 
inent authorities, memory and learning are lumped together in one 
chapter with no indication when the author passes from one to the 
other. Learning is reduced to the process of establishing conditional 
reflexes. In the terms of the old associationist psychology learning 
is building up and strengthening new associations. So our task as 
teachers, we are told, or infer, is that of guiding the students to form 
stimulus-response bonds, between let us say the object and a new 
verbal symbol, so that when he thinks of the staff of life he says pain 
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instead of bread. This is learning a foreign vocabulary and in course 
of time these verbal units get integrated into larger wholes and the 
student learns to string these words together into sentences and 
paragraphs. The teaching of science too is assisting, guiding or in- 
spiring students to build up associations or S-R bonds between old 
words and new concepts. Such connections are effected through 
experiment, observation, and imagination. Now a student succeeds 
in learning language, history, science and some form of art. But 
there is no connection formed between these units of knowledge and 
so that larger synthesis, of which Henry Adams speaks so often, is 
not effected. Just as a science is systematized knowledge within the 
field investigated, so education is systematized fields of knowledge. 
It is not that our students fail to learn a number of facts about 
science, history, literature, etc., but the associations between these 
facts are so few. A student, during his four years at college accu- 
mulates a large number of squares for a quilt, but he never learns to 
piece these squares into an ample coverlid. Professors, if they 
think at all about this need, assume that this larger synthesis will take 
place automatically. It is as if I should memorize separately all the 
stanzas of a poem and then be surprised that I could not recite the 
poem except by prompting between each stanza. I learned the indi- 
vidual stanzas perfectly, but I did not form connections between the 
last word of one stanza and the first word of the next. Our good 
students unconsciously feel the defect in our methods of educating 
them and supply the missing links; but the average man, while he 
may sense that something is lacking, never succeeds in supplying the 
need. 

Theoretically, we all accept the principle that education is a sys- 
tem of ideas, facts, etc.—that in the process somehow what a student 
learns of mathematics, physics, history, political economy, foreign 
languages, etc., gets integrated into an organic whole. But this 
integration is no more an automatic outcome than is that between the 
stanzas of a poem when no attention is given to seeing that such a 
connection does take place. 

Just as science, then, is systematized knowledge, so education is 
the systematization of the several courses of study which a student 
must, either by his own ingenuity, or by the help of his instructors, 
so systematize his different learnings so that their totality shall 
become something more than a sum of the parts—they must become 
a multiplex whole. The fact that only a few students ever achieve 
such an end suggests that it ought to become one of the objectives of 
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every member of the teaching staff. But that is just what instruc- 
tors, high school teachers and college professors but rarely ever 
realize. We must make explicit what is implicit in all our thinking 
on education, namely, that science, literature, philosophy and all the 
rest are not each an independent, self-contained sovereignty, enjoying 
an imperial and splendid insulanty. Each represents only one aspect 
of reality; and a synthesis of at least a few of these aspects is 
requisite if education is to result. 

Here, then, as I see it is a grievous defect in classroom teaching. 
We who are instructors, become so obsessed with the belief in the 
supreme importance of our own particular subject that we make no 
effort to guide the students into a perception of the unity of knowl- 
edge. Art, science, literature, philosophy, and the social sciences are 
only so many aspects of reality. In addition to teaching the par- 
ticular subject assigned us, our end ever should be to expand a stu- 
dent’s horizon of experience. There is nobody who is responsible 
for this larger synthesis, and few be the students who attain it. From 
the very nature of the case it must be achieved in our educational 
institutions through team work. No one man has the scope of 
knowledge or the organizing talent to undertake it alone. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business and so this important func- 
tion of education atrophies through disuse. No wonder, then, that 
we have brought to our attention examples like that which occurred 
at Davidson recently. A student in an economics course was told 
that his English in his examination paper was so poor that he would 
have to write it over. To which the student replied: “I thought I 
was taking an examination in economics, not in English. I always 
write good English in an English examination.” 

How to approximate an ideal which I think all of you will agree 
is desirable, I must confess that I do not know. When a faculty 
seriously considers the problem, and not until then, shall we be able 
to approach a solution. As the matter now stands I dare say that 
not many individuals in our faculties, so much as yet see that it is 
a problem. However, by requiring for a degree that, in addition to 
earning credits, a student would be held responsible for a compre- 
hensive examination covering all the courses he had taken during his 
four years in college would go a long way toward relieving what 
seems to me, the present deplorable situation. Another suggestion: 
we who teach must learn that the objective of education is broader 
than that which would make it merely to acquire and strengthen the 
ability to learn, using this word in the ordinarily restricted sense of 
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forming associational bonds, or multiplying conditioned responses. 
As teachers we are concerned with developing and strengthening 
mindedness. The concept of mindedness has a two-fold conplexity. 
It is first ability to learn, and second, it is ability to acquire scope, 
alertness, wide-awakeness, sagacity. Learning is measured by the 
extent to which one responds to symbols or reduced cues. Scope or 
sagacity is measured by the extent to which one can discover applica- 
tion of what is learned to new situations. A sagacious lawyer, 
for instance, is one who can bring to bear on his case ideas and con- 
ceptions acquired in quite other situations. The responsibility of the 
teacher to train one’s sagacity has never been properly acknowledged. 
Too many of us have thought of it as a native gift, capable neither 
of strengthening nor weakening by training. Such a conception is 
paralleled by the old idea of instinct—an inherited capacity to do a 
certain thing unmodifiable by practice. Sagacity or scope is capable 
of improvement under proper guidance just as any other human 
capacity. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that in these times of baffling prob- 
lems which confront educators on every side, when we are talking 
so much about the need of a reorganization of the curriculum to meet 
the new demands, when we may be considering the advisability of dis- 
carding the unit system in college and university, when we are so 
concerned over the reduction of monetary support of our schools— 
when, I say, all these things, seem to be in the focus of attention, we 
must not forget that after all what education needs supremely is a 
revolutionizing of our conception of what teaching is, of trying to 
reach agreement on what are the major objectives that ought to guide 
in classroom instruction. It seems to me that no matter how im- 
portant may be the solution of administrative problems, after all the 
success or failure of American education ultimately lies in the palm 
of the classroom teacher or laboratory director. He is the key man. 
He is the end for which all these things are but means. 

“Those who have been intelligent will shine as the firmament, 
and those who have taught the multitude shall glow as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


By Guy B. Purirs 
President of the North Carolina Education Association 


N ASSOCIATION which is composed of many thousands of 
, yreren must of necessity carry on its program through 
committee assignments. It is impossible for a membership to par- 
ticipate in the actual working of these committees. This does not, 
however, indicate that the membership should not be kept in close 
contact with all of the activities of such an organization. Informa- 
tion about a program certainly gives a member an opportunity to 
cooperate or to make suggestions for the improvement of the pro- 
gram. The work of the North Carolina Education Association is of 
such a nature as to require a rather elaborate committee set-up. With 
these facts in view, it is my desire to present a very brief picture of 
the North Carolina Education Association at work during this par- 
ticular year. 

Following the March meeting, the President of the Association 
called together the District Chairmen with the view to developing 
plans for a strong series of programs throughout the various districts. 
These meetings were then planned and held as scheduled. They were 
well attended and the reports indicated that they were the most suc- 
cessful meetings that have been held in the state in recent years. The 
meetings were attended by a large number of the school people and a 
reasonably large number of laymen and laywomen. All district 
officers and committees have functioned very effectively up to the 
present time. 

The second problem that the President faced was the appointment 
of the regular and special committees for the state work. Every 
effort was made to secure persons for these various committee assign- 
ments who were fitted for the work, and who had some time and 
willingness to do the work. It will be noted that the appointments 
have included superintendents, principals, and classroom teachers 
with the view of touching every group of association membership. It 
should be noted here that committees have been working from the 
time of their appointment. Each committee was notified that it 
should begin work immediately and not wait for a last minute rush to 
secure a report for the Legislature or the state meeting next March. 
A very brief outline of the work of the various committees with the 
membership on these committees follows: 
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Legislative Committee: This committee has the responsibility of 
setting up the principles which are to be the basis of the campaign 
during the 1935 Legislature. The full legislative program will be 
announced at an early date. This committee has been very active on 
all phases of this set-up since early summer. It has codperated with 
other agencies in the state with the view of getting a united force for 
public education. 

The Central Legislative Committee it composed of the following 
members : 

Superintendent E. L. Best, Louisburg, N. C.; Co-Chairman, 
Superintendent M. E. Yount, Graham, N. C.; Superintendent W. A. 
Graham, Kinston, N. C.; Principal E. H. Garinger, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Miss Oma Lafferty, President of the State Classroom Teachers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

In addition to the central committee a sub-committee has been set 
up in each of the six districts composed of from seven to nine mem- 
bers. The work of this group is to keep the membership of the dis- 
trict informed as to legislative activities and to advise with the state 
committee. It will be noted that this makes a membership of ap- 
proximately fifty people on the legislative group. It is to be hoped 
that all individuals and groups of the association will support the 
work of this committee in its activities for the protection of the entire 
group. 

Public Relations Committee: This committee serves as a medium 
of contact for the association with school people and with the public. 
Its function is to prepare and distribute information on as broad a 
scale as possible. It has the ambitious goal this year of distributing 
this information to at least five thousand key laymen and laywomen 
selected from all sections of the state. This is to be in addition to 
the work within the association. It should be noted here that the 
work of this committee during the past four or five years has merited 
nation-wide recognition. 

The central committee is composed of the following: 

Superintendent G. R. Wheeler, Chairman, Sanford, N. C.; Super- 
intendent L. E. Spikes, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll, Bryson City, N. C.; Superintendent B. L. Smith, Shelby, 
N. C.; Superintendent S. G. Hawfield, Concord, N. C.; Superintend- 
ent Vance E. Swift, Yanceyville, N. C.; Superintendent E. E. Sams, 
Kinston, N. C.; Dr. Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Superin- 
tendent A. W. Honeycutt, Lexington, N. C.; Superintendent C. W. 
Davis, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Superintendent M. P. Jennings, 
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Elizabeth City, N C.; Superintendent Horace Sisk, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Mr. C. E. Teague, Greensboro, N. C.; Miss Marguerite Herr, 
Durham, N. C.; Superintendent Frank Webster, Southern Pines, 
N. C.; Superintendent D. V. Carter, Clinton, N. C. 

In addition to this central committee it has been proposed and 
partially developed that a sub-committee of at least five members be 
set up for every school unit in the state. Many of these committees 
have already been selected and are ready to function as key men 
and women in the program. The Public Relations group should 
reach a total membership of twelve hundred school people before 
January 15th, provided all appointments are made promptly. This 
group will serve as the contact persons throughout the state. 

Committee on Retirement: This committee has as its job the 
work of research in the field of retirement and then the program of 
education of the members of the profession and the public generally 
to the necessity of such a program. Considerable work has already 
been done on this assignment and it is hoped that a progressive 
proposal will be available soon. 

The central committee is composed of: Dr. John H. Cook, Chair- 
man, Greensboro, N. C.; Superintendent H. M. Kyser, Hamlet, 
N. C.; Mr. A. M. Elliott, Charlotte, N. C.; Miss Sue Kelly, Hender- 
son, N. C.; Superintendent J. P. Sifford, Albemarle, N. C. 

As yet no sub-committees have been proposed for this work but it 
is likely that such a program will be developed later on. 

Committee on Teacher Tenure: The work of this committee is 
also one of research and education. It has as its purpose investiga- 
tion as to what has happened and suggestions as to the proper tenure 
law. 

The central committee is: Chairman to be appointed to replace 
Mr. C. C. Haworth who is no longer in school work. Mr. Paul 
Evans, Lexington, N. C.; Mr. C. E. Wessinger, Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. 
Ruby Gouge, Bakersville, N. C.; Mrs. H. L. Hassell, Durham, N. C. 

The Historical Committee: It is proposed that this committee 
shall prepare and be ready to present some sort of pageant celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of public education in North Caro- 
lina in 1937. Considerable work has already been done by this com- 
mittee. It will be necessary to call in a large number of people in 
the state to participate in the work of this committee later on. 

The membership of the central committee is: Superintendent 
Ben L. Smith, Chairman, Durham, N. C.; Mr. Quinton Holton, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Miss Juanita McDougald, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Miss Frances Whitney, Hickory, N. C. 
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Committee on Teacher Qualifications: The program of this com- 
mittee has to do with the professional requirements for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. The particular job of this committee is 
to study the present situation and be prepared to make suggestions to 
support our present requirements and proposals for raising the 
requirements for the profession. 

This committee is composed of : Mr. K. R. Curtis, Chairman, Wil- 
son, N. C.; Mr. Thomas L. Martin, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Miss 
Mildred Wessinger, High Point, N. C.; Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, 
New Bern, N. C.; Mrs. Rosalynd N. Gilliatt, Shelby, N. C.; Mr. C. 
K. Goodwin, Durham, N. C. 

Committee on the New Constitution: In accordance with instruc- 
tions given by the last convention, this committee is to have a revised 
constitution ready for the meeting next March. 

The membership of this committee is: Superintendent R. H. 
Latham, Chairman, Asheville, N. C.; Superintendent J. E. Allen, 
Warrenton, N. C.; Superintendent Zeno Martin, Marion, N.C. Two 
additional members are to be appointed. 

The work of the Secretary of the Association should be noted at 
this point. His activities during this year have been unusually heavy 
because of the calls made upon him by all of the committees referred 
to above. In addition to this he has been very active in the field in 
attending conferences of various sorts where principals, teachers, and 
superintendents were involved. This has been in addition to his work 
in the office in connection with the book department, the magazine 
department, membership and other assignments. 

The President has given as much time as possible to the work of 
the Association attending conferences, committee meetings. and 
answering other calls. 

The magazine under a new name and with a more ambitious pro- 
gram has been launched during this year. The advertising program 
has been a very successful one and the reception of the material 
presented in the magazine has been very generous. 

The membership of the Association is larger today than the total 
membership reached during the past year. Many units are still to 
report and indications are that the largest membership, possibly in the 
history of the association, is possible this year. It should be noted 
here that every dollar of membership money is to be put into the work 
of the association. The secretary has been able to handle the work 
in such a way as to secure funds from advertising and other sources 
sufficient to pay for the complete overhead of the association work. 
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It is a matter of record that all salaries and overhead expenses are 
paid without using a single penny of the membership dues of the 
association. This means that the association money is used for the 
publication of material, for the preparation of material, and for the 
expenses of committees in carrying on various activities of the asso- 
ciation and in conducting the state and district meetings. 

The officers of the association have endeavored to codperate to the 
limit with all citizens and groups of citizens in the state interested in 
a better educational program. The Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Emergency Council on Education, various civic and fraternal units 
have been in close codperation with the association. 

The North Carolina Education Association has been at work dur- 
ing this year as it has been in years past, and it is to be hoped that 
the results of this work can be seen in an improved school situation 
for the next biennium. The united support of every teacher in North 
Carolina is needed. The Association members must stand together 
for better school conditions for the children of this state. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED* 


By Tue Nortu CarotinaA CoMMITTEE ON HicH ScHoot Text-Booxs 


HE NORTH Carolina High School Text-Book Committee 

4 er herewith its report on Unit II of secondary school 
subjects as announced in its report to the State Board of Education 
on March 10, 1934. This unit includes the following: the Natural 
Sciences (General Science, Biology, Chemistry and Physics), Ge- 
ography, Home Economics, Health, Agriculture, and Industrial Arts. 
In its consideration of the texts submitted by publishers the 
Committee has had the assistance of a number of teacher-specialists 
in the several branches who have given the committee their critical 
evaluations of the texts submitted for use in their special fields. In 
the fields of General Science, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Ge- 
ography, Dr. Carleton E. Preston, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Dr. Richard J. Slay of East Carolina Teachers College, 
have given generously of their time in preparing for the committee 
written critical analyses and evaluations of the texts submitted. In 
the field of Home Economics and Health, Miss Susan Burson of the 
* Report of the Committee on High School Text-Books in the Natural Sciences, Ge- 


ography, Home Economics, Health, Agriculture, and the Industrial Arts. Submitted to the 
North Carolina State Board of Education, November 24, 1934. 
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State Department of Education, and Dr. Margaret Edwards of 
Womans College of the University of North Carolina, have rendered 
invaluable assistance. In the field of Agriculture, Professor T. E. 
Browne, State Director of Vocational Education, Mr. Roy Thomas, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, have contributed gener- 
ously out of their long experience and technical knowledge. In the 
field of Industrial Arts, Professors E. W. Boshardt and G. W. Cog- 
gins of State College, and Mr. Neal A. Adkins, teacher of Industrial 
Arts in the Lexington City Schools, have given the committee the 
benefit of their expert knowledge and practical experience. In all 
fields and at all times the members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction have been ready to advise with the committee when asked 
to do so, and they have rendered invaluable assistance. 

In this connection specific mention should be made of the never- 
failing assistance of the late lamented Dr. A. T. Allen, Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, Dr. James E. Hillman, and Mr. A. B. Combs. 

In expressing its sincere appreciation of the invaluable services 
of those who have so graciously assisted, the committee would like 
to add that it has in no way side-stepped its own responsibility by at- 
tempting to thrust it upon others. It has profited by their assistance 
and wishes to acknowledge this fact, but the selections have in all 
cases been made by the committee itself. 

The basal sciences have been distributed over the four-year course 
in the following order: 

First Year (Eighth Grade)—General Science. 
Second Year (Ninth Grade)—Biology. 

Third Year (Tenth Grade)—Chemistry. 
Fourth Year (Eleventh Grade )—Physics. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The committee has not definitely fixed the place of Geography in 
the curriculum, though it has assumed that it should come in the third 
or fourth year to suit the preferences of individual schools. The com- 
mittee now at work on a revision of the curriculum will no doubt 
prefer that the actual placing of geography be not definitely fixed for 
the present. 

Good workbooks have been published to accompany the texts 
listed below. These are: 

Overton, Work-Test Book to Accompany The Nations at Work. 

The Macmillan Co. 

Chamberlain, Problems in Geography: A Laboratory Manual. J. 

B. Lippincott Co. 
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Whitbeck, Work-Book to Accompany High School Geography. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Colby & Foster, Directed Studies in Economic Geography. Ginn 
& Co. 

Staples & York, Manual For Economic Geography. Southwestern 
Publishing Co. 


Other excellent workbooks and manuals for Geography courses 
are: 


Ramsey and Price, Laboratory Manual for High School Ge- 
ography. The Macmillan Co. 

Lathrop, Laboratory Manual in Industrial Geography. American 
Book Co. 

Abrams and Thurston, Jriquois Geography Workbook for World 
Geography. Iriquois Publishing Co. 


A book that ought to be available for home-room use of both 
teachers and pupils in geography classes (as well as for classes in the 
social studies) in this area is Vance’s Human Geography of the 
South, The University of North Carolina Press. Another book that 
ought to be used in the same way in classes dealing with the industries 
of this area is Coker & Totten’s Trees of the Southeastern States, also 
published by the University of North Carolina Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


The High School Committee finds that sufficient texts in the field 
of vocational agriculture have not been submitted to provide for list- 
ing in each subject as required by law. The committee recommends, 
both for purposes of economy and effectiveness of instruction, the 
continuation of the present plan of using sets of books for classroom 
instruction. It further recommends that the suggestions by members 
of the Department of Vocational Agriculture relative to supplemen- 
tary texts be included in the State Course of Study as a guide for 
teachers in vocational subjects. 


HomeE Economics 


The committee finds that in phases of home economics, such as, 
child development, personal hygiene, art, and home management, 
there are not enough offerings for a listing as required by law. It, 
therefore, suggests that supplementary books in these branches be 
recommended by the State Board of Education and included in the 
next edition of the State High School Course of Study. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Industrial Arts education in North Carolina has passed through 
two distinct phases and is now entering the third. The first called 
“Manual Training” emphasized hand skill, chiefly in woodworking. 
The second, or “Manual Arts” continued to stress hand skill but went 
a step further to include production of well-designed and useful 
articles. Both Manual Training and Manual Arts limited their ob- 
jectives and functions largely to vocational training. The third and 
most recent phase, denominated “Industrial Arts,” enters distinctly 
and rather broadly into the general educational field. This enriched 
conception, according to Bonser, offers exploratory activities to aid 
in revealing interests, aptitudes, and vocational possibilities for all 
concerned, at the same time providing general industrial experiences 
of common value to all pupils, as well as giving vocational training 
through beginning specialization for entering chosen industrial pur- 
suits. Furthermore, the economic factors of unemployment and over- 
production are placing the youth of today and tomorrow in a world 
where increasing emphasis is not alone on material production but also 
upon the creative side of industrial arts for leisure time consumption 
and cultural enjoyment. Conditions and viewpoint as above outlined 
manifestly support the general shop set-up and involve the study and 
integration of several related industrial arts fields. Therefore the 
committee recommends texts in seven fields as listed below. 


HEALTH 


Health is an objective in Education. As an objective its realiza- 
tion would involve information or instruction on the one hand and 
practice on the other hand. Many of the school subjects provide in- 
formation. In the secondary school, this would include certain parts 
of biology, chemistry, agriculture, home economics, etc. On the side 
of practice, no school activities should violate health laws and every 
opportunity should be afforded for forming desirable health habits. 

With this understanding of health, the High School Textbook 
Committee does not believe there should be a basal text in this sub- 
ject. This would tend to restrict the subject to the grade in which 
the text was used, when, as an objective, health instruction should 
be continuous through the elementary and secondary school. It is 
recommended that supplementary texts be adopted, graded, if pos- 
sible, with the view of making effective a continuous health program 
throughout the secondary school. In this connection, some importance 
should be attached to the health emphasis which would be found in 
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the basal texts in General Science, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 


CRITERIA 


For its guidance in evaluating the texts the committee set up the 
following criteria: 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


TEXTBOOK CRITERIA (NATURAL SCIENCE) 


GENERAL 


ee 


s the book up-to-date? 

Informationally 

1. Especially as to present-day understanding of large principles— 
modern interpretation, etc. 

2. Secondarily as to facts, discoveries and inventions. 

. In its conforming to the progressive educational trends of the day, 

1. In teaching the habitual use of the scientific method in approaching 
problems. 

2. In cultivating the scientific attitude. 

the book scientifically accurate? 

A. In presentation of facts and principles. 

B. In use of terminology. 

Is the book of proper degree of difficulty? 

A. In vocabulary. 

B. In subject matter. 

Does the book seek to center its material round a relatively small number 

of significant generalizations, the complete acceptance of which will for 

each one, result in a changed life on the part of the pupil accepting it 

with full belief that leads to action; or does it lack such centralization 

into units, and stress the mastery of multitudinous informational details? 


> 


e*) 


— 
wn 


. Is the writer in position to know children, and to think of them as more 


important than the subject matter, so that he writes accordingly? 

. Is the psychological approach used rather than the logical? 

. Are the explanations clear to children? 

. Is there sufficient concrete material to instill the formation, in pupils’ 
minds, of the necessary mental images? 

. Is the order from concrete to abstract? 

. Is there sufficient motivation? Is the presentation interesting ? 

Does the book seek, at every opportunity, to connect facts and principles 

learned in school with their full-sized application in life and industry, 

thus showing the worth-whileness of the study because of this relation? 


mo AWS 


. Does the major objective of the book seem to be better adjustment to 


life, or preparation to continue the subject at a higher level? (Life 
preparation is college preparation). 


. Does the book provide adequately for individual differences ? 
. Does the book seek so to present the subject that it will awaken desires 


to pursue it further independently toward vocation or avocation? 


. Are good, and adequate, teaching helps in the way of exercises, ques- 


tions, etc. provided? (Quality as well as quantity should be considered.) 
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RECOMMENDED LIST OF BASAL BOOKS IN THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES, HOME ECONOMICS, HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, AND AGRICULTURE 


We recommend the following books for use in instruction in the natural 
sciences, home economics, health, industrial arts, and agriculture in the public 
secondary schools of North Carolina: 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Caldwell & Curtis, /ntroduction to Science. Ginn and Company. 
Hunter and Whitman, Problems in General Science. American Book Com- 
pany. 
Watkins & Bedell, General Science For Today. Macmillan Company. 


BIoLocy 
Baker & Mills, Dynamic Biology. Rand McNally & Company. 
Pieper, Beauchamp & Frank, Everyday Problems in Biology. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. 
Curtis, Caldwell, Sherman, Biology For Today. Ginn and Company. 


CHEMISTRY 
Bruce, High School Chemistry. World Book Company. 
Brownlee & Others, First Principles of Chemistry. Allyn and Bacon. 
McPherson, Henderson & Fowler, Chemistry for Today. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 
Puysics 
Dull, Modern Physics. Henry Holt and Company. 
Fuller, Brownlee & Baker, First Principles of Physics. Allyn & Bacon. 
Stewart, Cushing & Towne, Physics for Secondary Schools. Ginn & Com- 
pany. 
LABORATORY MANUALS—GENERAL SCIENCE 
Hunter and Whitman, Workbook for Problems in General Science. Amer- 
ican Book Company (Also in two parts). 
Watkins and Bedell, Learning and Test Activities in General Science. Mac- 
millan Company. 
Caldwell and Curtis, Workbook to Accompany Introduction to Science. 
Ginn and Company. 


LABORATORY MANUALS—BIOLOGY 
Curtis and Sherman, Workbook to Accompany Biology for Today. Ginn & 
Company. 
Beauchamp, A Study-book in Biology. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Baker-Mills, Activities for Dynamic Biology. Rand, McNally and Company. 


LABORATORY MANUALS—CHEMISTRY 


McPherson, Henderson and Fowler, A Laboratory Workbook to Accompany 
Chemistry for Today. Ginn and Company. 

Brownlee, and Others, Laboratory Exercises to Accompany Chemistry (by 
same authors). Allyn and Bacon. 

Bruce, Laboratory Manual of High School Chemistry (Loose Leaf). 
World Book Company. 
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LABORATORY MANUALS—PuysIcs 
Cushing, Directed Studies for the Physics Laboratory. Ginn & Company. 
Dull, Laboratory Exercises in Physics. Henry Holt and Company. 
Powers and Brown, Workbook in Physics. Allyn and Bacon. 


GEOGRAPHY 
One Book Course (One Year.) 

Packard, Sinnot & Overton, The Nations at Work. Macmillan Company. 
Chamberlain, Geography: Physical, Economical, Regional. Lippincott. 
Two-Book Course (One-half year in Physiography and one-half year in Indus- 

trial or Commercial Geography) 
(a) Physiography 
Whitbeck, High School Geography, Revised. Macmillan Company. 
Arey, Bryant & Others, New Physiography. D. C. Heath & Company. 
(b) Industrial or Commercial Geography 
Whitbeck, Jndustrial Geography. American Book Company. 
Colby-Foster, Economic Geography for Secondary Schools. Ginn & 
Company. 
Staples & York, Economic Geography. Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany. 
HEALTH—SUPPLEMENTARY 
For Lower Years: 
Turner, Physiology and Health. D. C. Heath and Company. 
Burkard, Chambers and Maroney’s, Health and Human Welfare. Lyons & 
Carnahan. 
Andress, Aldinger and Goldberger’s, Health Essentials. Ginn & Company. 
For Upper Years: 
Williams, Healthful Living. Macmillan Company. 
Rathbone, Bacon & Keene, Foundations of Health. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
Meredith, The Health of Youth. Blakiston. 


Home Economics 
Two-Year Course 
I. General: Trilling and Nicholas, The Girl and Her Home. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
, Justin and Rust, Problems in Home Living. Lippincott. 
II. Foods: Harris and Lacey, Everyday Foods. Houghton, Mifflin Com 
pany. 
Greer, Foods and Home Making. Allyn and Bacon. 
III. Clothing: Rathbone and Tarpley, Fabrics and Dress. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 
Baldt and Harkness, Clothing for the High School Girl. 
Lippincott. 
One-Year Course 
I. General: Calvert, The New First Course in Home Making. Turner E. 
Smith and Company. 
Trilling, Williams and Reeves, A Girl’s Problems in Home 
Economics. Lippincott. 
Matthews, Elementary Home Economics. Little, Brown & 
Company. 
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Supplementary 
Record Books: Burson, Student Record Book for Home Practice and 
Home Project Work in Home Economics. Turner E. 
Smith & Company. 
Harris, Home Economics Home Project Record Book. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Woodwork 
Douglass-Roberts, Instruction and Information Units for Hand Wood- 
working. The MacCormick Mathers Company. 
Tustison and Brown, Instructional Units in Hand Woodworking. Bruce 
Publishing Company. 
Roberts, Wood Working in Junior High Schools. Manual Arts Press. 
Drafting 
French and Sevensen, Mechanical Drawing for High Schools. McGraw, 
Hill Book Company. 
Mays and Hoelscher, Basic Units in Mechanical Drawing, Book I. Wiley 
and Sons Publishing Company. 
Lewis and Dillion, Drafting. McGraw Hill Book Company. 
Printing 
Polk, The Practice of Printing. Manual Arts Press. 
Loomis, Print Shop Practice. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Polk, Elementary Platen Presswork. Manual Arts Press. 
Machine Shop 
Jones, Machine Shop Practice, Book I. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Jones, Machine Shop Practice, Book II. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Electricity 
Lewis and Dillion, Electricity. McGraw Hill Book Company. 
Buck and Frost, Laboratory Manual of Electrical Science. Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 
Willoughby, Practical Electricity for Beginners. Manual Arts Press. 
Automobile Mechanics 
Kuns, Automotive Essentials. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Kuns, Automobile Service. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Wright, Automotive Repair. Wiley Publishing Company. 
Art Jewelery 
Kronquist, Metal Craft and Jewelry. Manual Arts Press. 
Varnum, Pewter Design and Construction. Bruce Publishing Company. 


AGRICULTURE 
Present list recommended for at least another year. 
(Signed) HicH ScHoot TextTBook CoMMITTEE. 
N. W. Walker, Chairman 
A. W. Honeycutt, Secretary 
Miss Kate Finley 
J. H. Grigg 
J. M. Shields 
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The Science Column | 
i. Conducted by CaRLETON E, Preston 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN NortH CAROLINA HicH SCHOOLS 


NE DOES not have to spend much time in the schools of North 
O Carolina, or to look very searchingly into the living conditions 
of the communities which many of them serve, to find need of vigor- 
ous attack on health problems. Cases of undernourishment, some of 
them due to poverty, to be sure, but many more the result of unwise 
food selection, are altogether too common. Physical defects of a 
kind to constitute handicaps in life’s race are being allowed to go 
uncorrected. Very many of these could have been prevented through 
proper prenatal or postnatal care. Their sum total settles upon the 
state a heavy load in the form of school retardation and lowered 
working efficiency in later life. 

Turning from pupils to their environment, one finds sanitary con- 
ditions neglected to a degree that frequently is a menace to com- 
munity health and safety. Not only are modern sanitary con- 
veniences often lacking or placed in dark, ill-ventilated locations, but 
when present they are often insufficiently cared for, and too often 
are abused and befouled. The fact that this is true not only within 
many school buildings, but is also observable in public or semipublic 
convenience stations leads one irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
community which permits them is either too ignorant or too uncon- 
cerned as yet to strive for anything better. Surely in such matters 
more than in almost any others it is possible for a community to have 
its way; if it wants cleanliness it will find the means to get and 
keep it. 

Though it may be impossible to carry health education effectively 
to all adults, it should still be possible to see to it that all children 
come under its influence, and especially the young people of high 
school age, who, in a few years, will be establishing homes and rear- 
ing children. As many of them as attend high school should be sent 
out with a proper degree of appreciation of what it means to be 
healthy in body as well as in mind, and of the conditions necessary 
to maintain health. If real progress is to be made, every generation 
must improve over its predecessor, and the greater the improvement, 
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the better, not only for individuals but for the whole commonwealth. 

Such health education is difficult. For one thing, it must result 
not only in understanding but in positive action. Knowing what to 
do and doing it are quite different things, and in this case only the 
latter counts. Again, the appreciation of the importance of sanitary 
measures must be general enough to secure constant community codp- 
eration, since it takes only a few individuals to minimize the good 
effects of work done by a much larger group. Ultimately there must 
be created a strong public opinion,—strong because enlightened as to 
the meaning and importance of the measures undertaken. 

A second difficulty is that schools today are not always so arranged 
that the preaching and the practice of health can go hand in hand. 
To emphasize the importance of posture, for example, without pro- 
viding furniture in which pupils can sit comfortably in healthful 
poses, to expatiate upon the value of fresh air to a class located in a 
room ill-ventilated and poorly built to allow ventilation, to teach, in 
a dimly lighted basement room, the marvelous benefits of sunshine, to 
stress deliberate eating and follow it by an all-too-short lunch period 
—these methods surely cannot be expected to carry conviction with 
the teaching. And North Carolina is by no means free of all of 
these instances today. 

Again, the teachers of the state, with some notable exceptions, are 
as yet far from well-trained to become apostles of health, and are not 
organized to cooperate in the establishment of maximum health prog- 
ress within their schools. Particularly is this true of high schools, 
where departmentalization tends to limit the scope of a teacher’s re- 
sponsibility and consequently of his habitual thought upon school 
matters. 

A fourth difficulty noted especially at high school level is the 
fact that by the time pupils reach this point they have ordinarily had, 
from home and school together, so much of the “precept” type of 
health instruction that they instinctively rebel at receiving more, and 
a new and increasingly vital approach must be made if their interest 
is to be enlisted and retained to the point of action. 

The health education of North Carolina today at secondary school 
level is largely of the indirect type. Some schools still have physical 
training, with bodily activities preponderating in the work. General 
science, biology, and home economics courses probably do more than 
others to stress health principles, but as a rule in a rather impersonal 
and academic way. Occasional health talks may be made in assembly. 
The coaching of athletic teams to win victories can hardly be thought 
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MEIN ERSTES DEUTSCHES BUCH 


A new approach to the study of German is provided by this complete first-year 
book, just from the press. The well graded work units represent an integration 
of grammar and reading material. The text is well written, new, and though 
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of as contributing much to the good health habits of the far greater 
body of students on the sidelines. Under the present set-up there 
seems to be no one to whom the general physical health of the stu- 
dent body is of great concern, unless it be the principal, who is so 
occupied with other duties as to have little time to give to its develop- 
ment. Health improvement therefore lags, and the evils that exist 
for lack of it still remain. 

It would seem that for economic reasons, if for no others, this 
condition ought to be remedied in any proposed curriculum revision. 
Retardation is costly ; an unhealthy community is usually also a less 
intelligent and less prosperous community. Community and school 
interact ; what holds back one holds back the other, and what im- 
proves one improves the other. In turn each community is either an 
asset or a liability to the state as a whole. 

The health work really needful in a school can be grouped con- 
veniently under three general heads : 

1. The actual examination and case work with individual pupils. 
This includes annual examination by a physician, together with the 
follow-up of defective cases, often to the extent of making contact 
with the homes, in the effort to have the necessary remedial work ac- 
complished. This often gives opportunity to observe and suggest 
improvement of home conditions, tactfully, of course. 

2. The care of the physical well-being and improvement of the 
whole student body. This has two sides: 

a. The supervision of the school plant with a view to its improve- 
ment continually as related to pupil health—seating, light, ventilation, 
general cleanliness, toilets, lunch-room, etc. 

b. Physical training activities to include all pupils. This should 
embrace not only the class work but also such matters as posture and 
general attention to health habits out of class, in accordance with 
needs observed. 

3. The formal teaching of the principles of health and sanitation, 
upon a background of sufficient knowledge of human physiology. If 
these phases of work could be coordinated under a single active leader 
trained and equipped for the purpose, both school and homes would 
probably be greatly benefited. Such a leader could ordinarily care 
for one large school or two or more smaller schools located not too 
far apart. 

To carry out such a program the following changes would per- 
haps be needed : 

1. Increased codperation between schools and health officials. A 
small retainer might be needed to secure the regular services of a 
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school physician for the annual examinations and for emergency calls 
by the principal. The scope of such work should be clearly defined in 
writing at the time of engagement of the school physician. 

2. The provision of certain phases of a nurse’s or physician’s 
training as a part of the course for health supervisors of building 
or district, sufficient to enable such persons to perform all the work 
except the actual physical examinations. 








The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. Kine 








ORGANIZING A CouRSE OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


N MANY centers throughout North Carolina groups of teachers 
I are engaged in making curriculum studies and attempting to build 
new courses of study. There is no more important educational ques- 
tion than “what shall we teach”? In answering it many related prob- 
lems arise to vex the educator. Perhaps no courses in the curriculum 
have undergone greater changes in the past decade than the social 
sciences. The old formal civil government has given way to the new 
community civics. History has been reduced in amount and the 
emphasis shifted from the remote to the recent and from the political 
to the economic and social. The fields of sociology, economics, and 
modern problems have recently won a place in the curriculum. Ina 
few instances groping experiments with “fusion” courses in social 
science have sought to set new fashions. 

In building a course of study in the social sciences we are con- 
fronted with certain definite practical limitations. First, a course 
of study in North Carolina must be made within the framework of 
the present curriculum. This is likely to change very little within the 
next five years. The curriculum makers prescribe the fields to be 
taught or the broad outline to be followed. Those who organize 
courses of study attempt to give form and substance to each of the 
prescribed fields. Consequently, if we do not approve the curriculum 
in principle we are not free to change it and build according to our 
desires. 
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In the second place, we are limited by state adopted textbooks. 
All of these will be with us for five years, some for a longer period 
perhaps. If we do not like them there is little we can do about it. 
To ignore the text, especially in the light of the preparation of many 
teachers and the equipment of most schools, would mean that it 
would not be used by those who need a course of study most. This 
does not mean that courses of study in the various fields should adhere 
slavishly to the text. In fact, they should attempt to reinforce the 
weaknesses in both the curriculum and the text. 

Finally, a course of study is limited by the character of the pupils 
for whom it is intended. This implies that we must take cognizance 
of the background of North Carolina pupils and their special needs. 
Courses of study and textbooks written in other parts of the United 
States cannot be uprooted bodily and transplanted in this region. A 
course of study to be successful must be indigenous to this soil and 
in harmony with the past experience and needs of our pupils. 

It is well to note that there is nothing magical about a course of 
study. Too often it is disregarded by the inexperienced and poorly 
prepared teachers for whose guidance it should be most valuable. In 
fact, the good teacher makes her own course of study to suit her own 
local needs. She utilizes all available sources of information, but she 
is bound by no plan except her own. Perhaps the present movement 
among teachers to prepare courses of study will have its greatest 
value for those who actually do the work. They will be stimulated 
and invigorated intellectually by exploring carefully the entire range 
of the social sciences. For this reason, in writing courses of study 
in each of the social science fields for North Carolina, the base of 
actual classroom teacher participation should be as broad as possible. 

For individuals or groups of teachers who desire to participate in 
this movement the procedure outlined below is suggested. Dr. Ellen 
B. Winston of Needham Broughton High School in Raleigh is chair- 
man of the committee for revising the course of study in the social 
sciences. First, select the field in which you are most interested 
(civics, early European history, modern European history, world his- 
tory, American history, economics, sociology, or modern problems) 
and notify Dr. Winston. Next, from the list of references at the 
end of this column, and the textbooks and various aids in your specific 
field begin reading. It is suggested that vou become familiar with 
the work of the commission on the social studies ; such works as those 
by Kimmel, Counts, Dewey, Rugg, Tryon, and the Fourth Yearbook; 
and some of the courses of study. In addition, you should examine 
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the present North Carolina course of study. This column will be 
glad, upon request, to offer suggestions as to special materials that 
will be helpful in the different fields. 

In the actual organization of a course the following plan has been 
found successful: First, decide upon the broad objectives for the 
course. These are very important since they determine both the sub- 
ject matter and teaching methods adopted later on. However, a word 
of caution is not out of place at this point. In many of the courses 
of the past decade, elaborate and exhaustive lists of “specific” ob- 
jectives have been formulated which if followed would have made 
teaching a mere puppet show. Committees have exhausted their 
energy and wasted their talent on things that could be expressed better 
in terms of subject matter than in homiletic banalities. Objectives 
should contain the philosophy back of the course, not all the details 
in the course. 

Second, separate the field into a convenient number of broad di- 
visions (5-12) and give to each an appropriate title that is expressive 
of the general theme of the division. These divisions in history 
should correspond roughly to some important movement which can 
be assigned fairly definite date boundary lines. The material within 
a division may be treated topically. For pupils on the secondary level 
the topical-chronological approach seems to be easier to grasp than 
either the mature topical or the confusing chronological organizations. 
In the other social sciences the divisions probably should utilize the 
functional problem approach rather than the more schematic logical 
organization. 

Third, for each division, instead of drawing up an elaborate list 
of objectives and preparing a systematic outline of subject matter, a 
list of standards of attainment should be formulated. This list should 
contain the things a pupil would be expected to know or be able to 
do after he had mastered a division. It may be drawn up around 
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such specific knowledge as a definition of terms, identification and 
characterization of persons, recognition and understanding of events, 
and familiarity with places; such general knowledge as _ historical 
movements and developments, and civic, social, and economic prin- 
ciples ; and such skills as the ability to make floor talks, prepare maps, 
solve problems, make outlines, write papers, find references, and 
criticize historical evidence. This type of organization is exemplified 
in the lowa Course of Study for High School, American History, 
listed below. It focuses the attention of the teacher upon what pupils 
should know and at the same time leaves her free to select her own 
activities for bringing about the desired degree of mastery. If the 
specific teaching procedure is suggested in the main body of the course 
of study and a particular school happens not to be equipped to follow 
this procedure the teacher becomes confused and discouraged. 
Hence, the course of study becomes a handicap. 

Fourth, for effective teaching in the social sciences adequate class- 
room and library equipment is a necessity. The available materials 
for the field should be thoroughly canvassed and selected on the basis 
of needs rather than cost. This would include such items as books 
for both intensive study and enjoyment, maps, pictures, charts, 
graphs, and the many miscellaneous things that would be useful in 
a good social science laboratory. 

Finally, in the finished course of study there should be a section 
devoted to methods of teaching. Rather than suggesting one way of 
accomplishing the desired ends, it should recognize that the principle 
of individual differences applies to teachers as well as pupils and that 
a sound philosophy is better than a specific recipe. There are many 
best scientific principles of teaching but few best specific devices. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS WORKING ON 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL SUGGESTED 
BY DR. ELLEN B. WINSTON 


Publications of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical 
Association. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Beard, C. A., A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools, 1932. $1.25. 
Beard, C. A., The Nature of the Social Sciences, 1934. $1.75. 
Merriam, C. E., Civic Education in the United States, 1934. $1.75. 
Bowman, Isaiah, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, 1934. $ 
, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, 1934. $1.25. 
Kimmel, W. G., Instruction in the Social Studies. Bulletin, U. S. Office of 
Education 1932, No. 17; National Survey of Secondary Education, Mon- 
ograph No. 21. 10c. 
Committee on Reorganization, The Social Studies in Secondary Education. 
Bulletin, U. S. Office of Education, 1916, No. 28. 10c. 
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Counts, George S., Dare the School Build a New Social Order? No. 11, The 
John Day Pamphlets, New York, The John Day Company, 1932. 25c. 
Rugg, Harold, Culture and Education in America. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1931. $2.75. 

Bruner, Herbert B., Some Suggestions for the Study of Modern Problems, 
A Bulletin for Teachers. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 1934. 15c. 

Rugg, Harold and Shumaker, Ann, The Child-Centered School. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1928. $2.40. 

Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct. Modern Library Inc. 20 E. Fifty- 
Seventh St., New York, New York. 95c. 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, “Social Studies” issue, Vol. IV, 
No. 10, June, 1930. Also, “American Reconstruction” issue, Vol. IX, No. I, 
September, 1934. Publication Office, 450 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis. 40c 
per copy. 

Education, “Social Science Number,” Vol. LIV, No. 9, May, 1934. The Pa’ 
Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 40c. 

Tryon, R. M., Study of the Organization of Content in the Social 
Program. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1932. 

, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High S 
and Company, Boston, 1921. 

National Council for the Social Studies, Fourth Yearbook, “T udies 
Curriculum.” McKinley Publishing Co. Philadelphia, 





CouRsEs oF STUDY 


Department of Education, Baltimore, The Social Studies, Course of Study for 
Senior and Junior High Schools. 

Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Social Science, Junior High School and 
Social Science, Senior High School. 

Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, Course of Study for 
High Schools, American History. 

Public Schools, San Diego, California, Course of Study, Secondary Series, No. 
32, Social Science, Vols. I-IV. 
Department of Education, Kansas, Course of Study for High Schools, Supple- 
ment to Part IV. History and Social Science, International Relations. 
Department of Public Instruction, Indiana, Bulletin No. 100B-3. Tentative 
Course of Study in Social Studies for Secondary Schools in Indiana, Grades 
7-12, 1933. 

Department of Education, Olympia, Washington, Course of Study, High 
School Social Science, 1930. 

Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Course in Social Studies, Grades Seven and Eight, Bul. 71, 1932. 
Course in Social Studies, Grade Nine, Bul. 71A, 1932. 
An Eighth Grade Course in Occupations, Bul. 60, 1931. 

Department of Education, Division of High Schools, Tennessee, Tentative 
Syllabus for County High Schools, 1933, Bul. No. 3. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 264) 


and quick action of President McVey, the presiding officer, whether 
in strict parliamentary fashion or not, prevented an unseemly combat 
for which the stage was set. 

The immediate cause of conflict was a committee report recom- 
mending some radical changes in the organization of the association, 
particularly with reference to the composition of its two commissions 
and other important committees, with a view to making the whole 
set-up more liberal and more democratic, and thus preventing its con- 
tinuing to be too much like a closed corporation. This may be charac- 
terized more simply as the age-old struggle between the conservative 
and the progressive elements. On the morning in question, contrary 
to what the Right Wing believed to be the case, all of a sudden it was 
discovered that fully 75% of those in attendance were Left to 
Center! The Chair saw the situation and called for a vote which 
postponed action on the matter until the next annual meeting. 


A NEW CLASS OF CERTIFICATE NEEDED 


For the great majority of North Carolina teachers the present 
plan of certification (not the salary schedule) is perhaps satisfac- 
tory; but there is a small minority, maybe 5%, possibly 10%, of 
superior teachers for whom another classification beyond the present 
class A is needed. This might be called “The Master Teacher’s 
Certificate.” Such a certificate, carrying an appropriate salary 
increase, and properly administered, would open the way for the 
encouragement, the discovery, the recognition, and the reward of 
really superior teaching talent, advanced training, and success. The 
salary range of our present certification plan is entirely too narrow 
for the adequate recognition and reward of superior teaching talent. 

The suggestion that a master teacher’s certificate be issued has 
engaged the attention of superintendents and teachers on more than 
one occasion, but the practical difficulties in the way of administering 
such a plan have proved too great a stumbling block to its adoption. 
It is believed, however, that it can be administered impartially, with- 
out fear or favor, and that it is worth trying. 

If any legislation is needed, it would be of a very simple sort, 
merely granting to the State Board of Education authorization to 
set up an advanced class of teacher’s certificate beyond the present 
class A. 
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Successful teaching experience for at least 2 or 3 years on a 
Class A certificate should be a prerequisite for the master teacher’s 
certificate. 

The Master Teacher’s Certificate should be based upon more 
advanced preparation and demonstrated ability to teach, and not 
merely upon so many additional numerical credits. 

The requirements, in addition to the foregoing, might be satis- 


fied in two ways: First, presentation of the master’s degree from a 


recognized graduate school or graduate department, provided the 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the 
degree deals with a current educational problem, and is satisfactory 
in content and treatment to the special Advisory Committee noted 
below. Second, presentation, in case the applicant does not hold the 
master’s degree, of a thesis or paper dealing with some current 
problem of teaching that shall be acceptable to the Advisory Com- 
mittee both in content and treatment, under such regulations as the 
Advisory Committee may prescribe. 

In order that the State Board of Education and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may be relieved of the annoyances 
and possible embarrassments that might arise from the administra- 
tion of the foregoing requirements, it is recommended that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint a committee of five 
prominent educators to be known as an Advisory Committee whose 
duty it shall be to formulate necessary rules and regulations for the 
issuance of the Master Teacher’s Certificate and to administer all 
requirements incident thereto, in co-operation with the State Board 
of Education and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is assumed that holders of A certificates desiring to qualify for 
the Master Teacher’s Certificate would make application through 
his or her local superintendent to the Advisory Committee. 

The inauguration of some such plan would tend to hold out to 
ambitious young teachers some encouragement to remain in the 
teaching profession and would provide some incentive to equip them- 
selves for the highest service. 





